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CORRESPONDENCE 

A BlBLIOGKAPHY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

The life of the scholar, equally with that of the business man and 
of every other individual who is striving to keep afloat in the 
current of twentieth-century progress, has been gaining a tremen- 
dous momentum during the past two decades. And the problems 
that come to the scholar of today, like those confronting the busi- 
ness man and the general educator, deal more and more with the 
concentration and conservation of energy in the handling of his 
work. Not only are scholarly methods receiving their share of the 
general scrutiny resultant from the present movement for greater 
efficiency, but the scholar himself is increasingly impressed with 
the fact that older methods of scholarly research are gradually 
becoming inadequate. 

While the older scholar has developed step by step with the 
growth of the Oxford Dictionary, the Publications of the Early 
English Text Society, Englische Studien, Anglia, Modern Language 
Notes, and similar accomplishments of organized effort in the field 
of English scholarship, and while he has appraised the scholarship 
of contemporary workers in English as he has read their publica- 
tions and exchanged reprints wi/th them, acquiring thru a long- 
period of years, by what might be termed the natural process, a 
wide and detailed bibliographical knowledge of the field, the 
younger man, coming to scholarly maturity within recent years, 
has no such wealth of experience to keep him afloat in the rapidly 
increasing current, but instead is confronted with long shelves of 
rich accumulations in almost any part of the field he may choose 
to enter. Not a few of the series of publications have attained to 
scores of volumes, some to hundreds even, and the names of the 
scholars who should be familiar to the student are many. Yet, if 
he wishes to be regarded as an authority on any subject, he must 
not overlook anything of importance that has been said about it. 
For not only should he have all available help in working out 
original contributions to the general fund of knowledge, but we are 
growing less and less tolerant of duplication, of mere restatement 
of that which has been said already. 

And so it is forced upon him almost at the outset that he must 
acquire some well-organized and systematic method of attaining 
to a maximum knowledge of his materials in a minimum of time. 
He has so much to keep pace with in the present that he cannot 
make as deliberate a survey of the field as one could even two or 
three decades ago. 
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It was the gradual realization on my part, some eight or ten 
years ago, of the need of a thorogoing index to the materials avail- 
able for the study of the English language and the earlier literature 
that led me to discard my earlier haphazard method of gathering 
information and to begin a card-bibliography of the field. During 
the years that I have been compiling this bibliography from the 
various Jahresberichte and Jahresverzeichnisse, from earlier books 
and periodicals, and from the scholarly output since the war began, 
it has grown to tens of thousands of slips, and has become so useful 
both to myself and to others who have had access to it that I have 
become convinced of the desirability of publishing a part of it as 
a Bibliography of the English Language. 

Consequently I have been working for some time at the verifica- 
tion and transcription of my slip-titles, hoping that within the next 
two or three years I may be able to complete the copy for the 
printer. Because of the careful and exacting labor involved in the 
verification of the multiplicity of details relating to names, dates, 
volume and page numbering, etc., I have hesitated to go far before 
placing the project before those who are likely to be most concerned 
about it. For not only should I not like to duplicate the work of 
someone else who may be working at the same kind of bibliography, 
but even if the field is entirely clear, I feel that such a bibliography 
would be of so general usefulness, if properly done, that it should 
be regarded as the common property of all students of the English 
language, both in its earlier stages of preparation and as a com- 
pleted volume on the scholar's desk. 

As I have planned the volume — and I should guess that it would 
be a fat one, or possibly two, tho I have not yet been able to measure 
the material very exactly — the contents would be about as follows : 

I. General collections, including bibliographical guides, periodicals, 

series of studies, series of books, and general miscellanies. 
II. History of the study of the English language. 
III. English paleography. 

IV. Comparative studies (e. g. English and German). 
V. Old English. 
VI. Middle English. 

VTI. Modern English (to about 1900 a. d.) 
VIII. Current tendencies in English. 

IX. General and historical works on the English language 
X. Theory and method of the study and teaching of English. 
Index of authors and reviewers. 

Numerous problems arise at the very outset in the planning of 
such a bibliography. It is not easy to decide just how far such a 
collection should outline the history of English philology while 
attempting, on the other hand, to meet the needs of those who desire 
only the most up-to-date and usable presentations of given topics. 
Inasmuch as such a piece of work, if properly done in the first place, 
is not likely to be duplicated and indeed should obviate all necessity 
for duplication, except for an occasional re-edition or supplement 
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intended to strengthen and extend it, there is little likelihood that 
anyone else ■would feel impelled to go extensively into the gathering 
up of certain bibliographical data in this field which would be of 
historical value only. And so I have planned to take cognizance 
of all works on the English language — except stylistic, rhetorical, 
and the more superficial pedagogical studies — published since 
about 1800 a. d. 

This is, I realize, a very ambitious plan; but I have gone even 
farther in hoping that I may be able to condense into Section II 
all the important publications on the English language prior to 
1800 which would interest the historian of the language. And by 
the historian I mean not merely the student who is turning over 
old things for the pure love of examining them, but even more the 
sincere advocate of reform in nomenclature and spelling and in 
methods of presenting the study of the language who is striving to 
build his reforms more intelligently upon a thoro knowledge of 
the work already done by past generations. 

Consequently I would make all lists chronological in order that 
the more superficial student can begin with the most recent study 
and hunt back until he finds what he wants, while the historically 
minded can go at once to the earliest and follow his subject down 
to the present. 

Because of a belief that we shall pay increasing attention during 
the next few decades to the philological careers of men some of 
whom have but recently passed away, I am ambitious to give very 
full lists of reviews in smaller type immediately after the titles of 
works reviewed. Such reviews are likely to prove useful in a number 
of ways, I believe. There is no denying that some of them offer 
almost as much scholarly meat as the books they discuss. But even 
tho others do not give much except general estimates, they are 
likely, none the less, to aid the scholar stranded in some out-of-the- 
way place in avoiding the useless when he buys or orders material 
for his work. And. finally, the historian of recent English philology 
cannot afford to ignore the review in his study of scholarly tenden- 
cies and opinions. 

I hope to keep the classification of material so simple that a table 
of contents will suffice and no subject-index will be necessary. I 
have planned, therefore, to make the subdivisions of Sections Y 
to IX as nearly identical as possible, listing in the same order in 
each of these sections general works, studies of phonology and 
orthography, derivation and classification of words, inflection, 
syntax, semasiology, and miscellaneous studies. But I also expect 
to make a verv complete author-index which will make more easy 
an estimate of the work of each scholar in the field. 

A free use of cross-references seems desirable. I shall also offer 
a certain amount of guidance thru the use of asterisks placed before 
titles of works of importance, as well as a fairly generous amount of 
annotation. But on the whole the liberal citation of reviews should 
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obviate the need of much annotation, especially since the important 
thing is, after all, the accurate compilation and intelligent classi- 
fication of fairly complete lists of titles which the scholar can 
follow up as he may see fit. 

If there is generally felt to be a need for such a bibliography, 
and if the advantage which my present bibliographical collection 
gives me in undertaking the task justify me in pursuing it with 
ardor, I trust that I may appeal to the interest of others who are 
working in this field, and that I may command their advice or 
criticism before the work shall have gone too far toward completion. 
For to a very unusual degree such a book should present not merely 
the ideas and mental habits of the author, but as far as possible 
the best response to actual needs of many students of the English 
language. 

Arthur G. Kennedy. 

Stanford University. 



Chaucer's " Faste by the Belle," C.T. A. 719 

The various editors have no note ; Skeat in his Index of Proper 
Names says merely: "the Bell, an inn." When one looks care- 
fully for a Southwark inn called the Bell, one finds at first an 
embarrassment of riches. Rendle and Norman, The Inns of Old 
Southwark, London, 1888, list half a dozen or more in the index, 
and thus it becomes a problem to single out the particular Bell 
which Chaucer referred to. 

(1) John Taylor, the Water Poet, in his Travels and Circular 
Perambulation among the taverns of England, (London, 1636) 1 
names nine Bell's, among them the "Bell at Saint Thomas in 
Southwarke " (p. 19). This would be presumably an inn connected 
with the Hospital of St. Thomas a Watering, on the eastern side of 
Borough High street, about half way between thd end of London 
Bridge and the Talbot (Tabard) inn. 

(2) A trade token of the seventeenth century bears witness to 
the existence of a Bell tavern in Bear Alley, Bridgfoot, Southwark. 2 
This Bear Alley is distinctly marked very near the end of the 
Bridge on a map of about 1542. 3 

(3) Rendle and Norman mention, p. 316, without citation of 
evidence, a Bell alehouse in 1723 in Montague Close (which is at 
the northwest corner of St. Mary Overy). 

(4) In 1723 there was still a Bell in Clink street, 4 and this is 

1 Spenser Society, vol. XIX, 1876. 
1 Rendle and Norman, p. 315. 

3 Frontispiece to Rendle's Old Southwark and Its People, London, 1878. 

4 Rendle and Norman, p. 316. 



